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From  the  Supervising  Editor 

Kathleen  Walkup 

Tucked  into  my  small  library  of  books  by  nineteenth-century 
women  writers  you  may  have  heard  of  (Mary  Ellen  Wilkins  Freeman,  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Warde)  and  writers  you  probably  haven’t  (Laura  Richards)  is  a 
book  by  Ouida.  I  have  to  admit  that,  unlike  most  of  the  other  books  in  my 
little  library,  I  have  overlooked  this  one.  Now,  reading  about  Ouida  in  Jesse 
R.  Erickson’s  essay,  I  got  out  the  stepladder,  retrieved  the  book  (Wanda)  and 
put  it  on  my  bedside  reading  pile. 

This  is  the  best  of  what  the  Quarterly  can  give  us:  more  reasons  to  read! 
Erickson’s  essay  focuses  on  the  illustrated  versions  of  Ouida’s  work.  Martha 
H.  Kennedy  introduces  us  to  a  prolific  book  illustrator  during  the  Golden 
Age  of  Illustration  (c.  1880-1920).  Casey  Smith  examines  illustrations  for 
one  famous  poem  from  that  time  period,  Christina  Rossetti’s  Goblin  Market. 

The  guest  editor  for  this  issue,  Mark  Samuels  Lasner,  is  senior  research  fel¬ 
low  at  the  University  of  Delaware.  In  2016,  he  donated  his  collection  of  over 
2,500  books,  manuscripts,  letters,  and  ephemera  from  the  late  Victorian  era  to 
the  university.  I  remember  an  afternoon  spent  in  the  room  in  the  university’s 
library  where  the  collection  is  housed,  with  Mark  pulling  out  work  after  work 
to  give  me  a  sense  of  the  scope  of  his  remarkable  collection. 

Mark  is  also  supportive  of  the  next  generations  of  scholars.  In  2009  he 
established  the  Mark  Samuels  Lasner  Fellowship  in  Printing  History  through 
the  American  Printing  History  Association.  Mark’s  vision  and  generosity  aid 
all  of  us  who  seek  more  knowledge  about  the  history  of  the  book  as  a  mate¬ 
rial  object. 
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From  the  Guest  Editor 

Mark  Samuels  Lasner 

INJUNE2018,  Kathy  Walkup,  chair  of  the  Book  Club’s  Publications  Com¬ 
mittee,  told  me  of  a  new  development:  each  issue  of  the  Quarterly  Newsletter 
would  now  have  an  invited  guest  editor  and  a  group  of  articles  focused  on  a 
theme.  She  asked  whether  I  might  be  able  to  put  something  together  about 
the  Art  Nouveau  period  or  book  illustration  in  general.  The  timing  was  perfect, 
for  both  contributors  and  contributions  were  easy  to  find.  As  it  happened,  I 
had  just  organized  the  annual  “study  tour”  of  the  Fellowship  of  American 
Bibliophilic  Societies  which  brought  fifty  members  of  various  groups  (of 
which  the  Book  Club  of  California  is  one)  to  Delaware  in  mid-May.  One  of  the 
perks  —  perhaps  the  best  perk  —  is  that  the  organizer  gets  the  opportunity  to 
choose  the  theme  and  the  participants  for  the  public  symposium  that  occurs 
on  the  last  day  of  the  tour. 

The  Brandywine  Valley — the  region  around  Philadelphia,  extending  south 
into  Delaware — was  for  more  than  a  century  the  home  and  training  ground 
for  the  country’s  leading  illustrators.  F.  O.  C.  Darley,  the  first  American  il¬ 
lustrator  to  gain  an  international  reputation,  lived  in  Claymont,  Delaware; 
Howard  Pyle  had  his  studio  and  school  in  Wilmington;  and  his  associates 
and  pupils,  including  N.  C.  Wyeth,  Violet  Oakley,  and  Frank  Schoonover,  all 
lived  and  worked  nearby.  The  tradition  of  what  might  be  called  “illustrative” 
or  “narrative”  art  became  a  major  focus  of  the  collections  at  several  local 
institutions,  including  the  University  of  Delaware  Library,  the  Delaware  Art 
Museum,  and  the  Brandywine  Museum  (just  over  the  state  line  in  Chadds 
Ford,  Pennsylvania).  “Books  and  Illustration  at  the  Turn  of  the  Century  in 
Britain  and  America”  thus  came  naturally  as  the  theme  of  the  FABS  sympo¬ 
sium,  generously  hosted  by  the  Delaware  Art  Museum  on  May  19, 2018,  which 
generated  the  three  articles  that  follow. 
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Ouida  Illustrated:  Commerce,  Politics,  and  Representa¬ 
tion  in  the  Illustrated  Editions  of  Ouida’ s  Works 

Jesse  R.  Erickson 

Fora  prolific  novelist  and  essayist  who  penned  over  fifty  books, 
some  of  which  sold  very  well,  it  is  regrettable  that  Ouida  has  largely  fallen 
out  of  the  public  consciousness  in  the  English-speaking  world.  The  author, 
however,  was  known  to  have  been  extremely  private  during  her  lifetime,  as 
she  simultaneously  profited  from  and  shunned  her  status  as  an  international 
celebrity.  Born  in  the  suburb  of  Bury  St.  Edmonds  in  Suffolk,  England  on  Janu¬ 
ary  i,  1839,  Marie  Louise  Rame  adopted  the  name  “Ouida”  as  her  nom  deplume 
from  a  self-ascribed  childhood  nickname.  During  the  mid-i86os,  the  years 
she  began  to  experience  her  rise  in  literary  prominence,  her  unusual  name 
paired  with  some  of  the  subjects  she  chose  for  her  stories  became  the  cause 
for  speculation,  particularly  regarding  her  gender  and  identity.  The  August 
13, 1864  issue  of  The  Preston  Chronicle ,  for  instance,  refers  to  the  author  as  a 
“he,”  and  stateside,  a  December  5, 1868  notice  in  The  Times-Picayune  informed 
its  readers  that  the  author  was  attempting  to  dispel  false  assumptions  of  her 
identity.  The  rumors  that  circulated  around  the  mystery  of  Ouida  started  early 
in  her  career,  but  the  rumor  mongering  that  sensationalized  her  social  life 
would  persist  after  her  death  in  1908.  The  issue  of  her  identity,  moreover,  is 
not  a  trivial  one,  for  it  became  the  substance  for  the  earliest  visual  representa¬ 
tions  of  her,  both  real  and  imagined. 

Ouida  has  suffered  from  multiple  instances  of  photographic  misattribution. 
Even  at  present,  the  photograph  found  on  her  Wikipedia  page  is  of  an  American 
actress  who  possibly  played  the  role  of  Ouida  in  a  stage  play.  It  cannot  be  the 
author  herself.  Photographers  Adolphe  Beau  and  the  Elliot  &  Fry  studio  took 
the  only  authorized  photographs  of  the  author  intended  for  the  public  at  some 
point  after  1867  and  in  early  1887,  respectively.  Disregarding  page  ornaments 
and  decorated  initials  in  the  British  first  editions,  then,  perhaps  the  earliest 
illustration  of  note  in  either  British  or  American  editions  of  Ouida’s  novels 
is  the  authorial  frontispiece  found  in  the  American  first  edition  of  Tricotrin 
(1869).  Engraved  by  the  Philadelphia-based  Illman  Brothers,  with  the  addition 
of  this  legitimizing  paratextual  device,  the  Lippincott  firm  set  a  precedent  for 
a  trajectory  that  would  steadily  advance  over  the  course  of  the  next  several 
decades.  The  Illman  engraving  renders  Beau’s  photographic  portrait  of  Ouida 
into  an  image  that  is  softer  and  visibly  more  attractive.  The  frontispiece  gave 
readers  relatively  trustworthy  proof  of  what  the  author  actually  looked  like. 
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Frontispiece  illustration  in  Ouida,  Signa.  Folle-Farine.  Sir  Galahad's  Raid ,  Ouida's  Works, 
Volume  8.  New  York:  P.F.  Collier,  1890.  (Jesse  Erickson  Collection) 
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Two  years  after  the  initial  unveiling  of  the  author  image,  Ouida’s  American 
and  British  publishers  determined  that  her  Christmas  story,  A  Dog  of  Flanders 
(1872)  —  a  classic  “boy  and  his  dog”  type  of  story — was  a  tale  well-suited  for 
narrative  illustration.  In  the  January  1872  issue  of  Lippincott’s  Monthly  Magazine, 
Edmund  Birckhead  Bensell  (1842-1894)  —  a  Philadelphia-born  artist  and  co- 
founder  of  the  Philadelphia  Sketch  Club  —  provided  one  of  the  first  known 
illustrations  for  Ouida’s  most  internationally  acclaimed  work.  A  graduate  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  known  for  his  Shakespeare  illustrations, 
Bensell  took  a  realist  approach  to  the  image  by  placing  it  in  a  late  eighteenth 
to  early  nineteenth  century  pastoral  setting  and  giving  Nello,  the  story’s  lead 
character,  an  air  of  somber  inquisitiveness  with  a  compassionate  expression 
that  closely  matches  his  description  in  the  narrative.  Later  that  year,  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.  released  the  story  in  a  collection  titled  ^4  Leaf  in  the  Storm , 
and  Other  Stories,  choosing  to  keep  the  same  Bensell  illustration  used  for  the 
magazine.  Chapman  &  Hall  followed  a  similar  path  that  year,  publishing  it  in 
the  same,  albeit  reordered  collection,  under  the  title  of  A  Dog  of  Flanders  and 
Other  Stories.  Illustrations  by  Florentine  artist  Enrico  Mazzanti  (1850-1910) 
in  the  Chapman  &  Hall  edition  are  only  slightly  more  cartoonish  in  quality, 
but  they  foreshadow  a  trend  in  illustration  for  this  work  that  would  eventually 
overtake  the  realism  of  Bensell  by  the  1890s. 

Edward  Linley  Sambourne  (1844-1910),  who  was  only  twenty-seven  by  the 
time  he  earned  a  prominent  place  in  the  Punch  establishment,  contributed  a 
number  of  illustrations  to  a  parody  of  Ouida  published  in  the  magazine  in 
1878.  Sambourne,  who  had  also  produced  illustrations  for  children’s  books, 
had  earned  a  reputation  for  static  pieces  that  highlighted  his  mastery  over 
the  fine  contour  line  as  well  as  his  sarcastic  humor.  F.  C.  Burnand’s  comic 
piece,  “Strapmore!  A  Romance  by  Weeder,”  was  a  distillation  of  all  that  was 
ridiculous  in  Ouida’s  singular  writing  style.  Samborune’s  illustrations,  which 
assume  the  form  of  decorated  initials,  tap  into  some  of  the  most  compelling 
aspects  of  Ouida’s  fiction,  many  of  which  played  into  her  status  as  a  literary 
phenomenon.  In  Herbert  F.  Tucker’s  description  of  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray’s  initial  capitals  for  Vanity  Fair  and  The  Virginians,  Tucker  notes  how 
Thackeray  “embeds  the  alphabetic  shape  in  the  image,  whence  the  reader  must 
restore  it  in  order  to  complete  the  written  text,  or  whither  the  reader  must 
restore  it  in  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  graphic.”  Similarly,  readers 
of  “Strapmore”  could  also  visually  deconstruct  referents  to  Ouida’s  frequent 
use  of  gender  nonconformity  as  a  plot  device  in  Linley’s  “Strapmore”  capital 
illustrations  before  reading  each  new  chapter.  In  this  case,  the  graphic  images 
stress  Ouida’s  ability  to  stretch  the  imagination  in  romances  that,  at  best,  have 
a  tenuous  relationship  with  literary  realism. 
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In  fact,  when  Beau’s  photograph  of  Ouida  reappears  in  Victorian  popular 
culture,  it  reemerges  as  “Punch’s  Fancy  Portraits,  No.  45,”  a  Sambourne  cari¬ 
cature  published  in  an  1881  issue  of  Punch.  Sambourne  reimagines  Ouida  as  a 
golem-like  assemblage  of  all  the  rumors  circulating  about  her  during  that  time 
combined  with  the  some  of  the  criticism  she  had  been  concomitantly  receiv¬ 
ing  from  the  literary  press.  It  shows  her  smoking  when  she  never  actually  was 
a  cigarette  smoker;  it  depicts  her  enthroned  beside  a  dancing  dog,  for  there 
were  always  wild  rumors  surrounding  the  number  of  dogs  in  her  keeping;  on 
the  rear  wall  hangs  a  portrait  of  one  of  her  trademark  dashing  guardsmen 
that  she  was  reputed  to  have  invited  to  her  Langham  Hotel  soirees.  And  the 
caricature  would  have  been  incomplete  without  some  direct  reference  to  her 
writing  in  the  illustration.  The  sabots  from  Two  Wooden  Shoes  (1874)  dangling 
casually  from  Ouida’s  feet  appear  to  perform  this  function.  The  readers  of 
Punch  would  have  instantly  understood  these  details  and  found  humor  in 
them,  accordingly. 
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Ouida’s  career  as  a  writer  steadily  began  to  show  a  profit  by  the  mid-i870s. 
Unfortunately,  however,  between  June  1874  and  December  1877,  her  backlog 
of  titles  was  unscrupulously  signed  over  from  Chapman  &  Hall  to  Chatto 
&  Windus.  Ouida  called  upon  her  lawyer,  James  Anderson  Rose,  to  help  her 
renegotiate  the  terms  of  publication  with  Chatto,  but  the  firm  consistently 
gained  the  advantage  over  her,  leaving  the  author  grossly  underpaid  for  the 
rights  to  her  work.  Chatto  &  Windus  were  among  the  first  in  the  British 
publishing  industry  to  release  works  at  targeted,  price-tiered  markets.  They 
issued  the  same  book  at  different  price  points  to  maximize  their  profits.  By 
1879,  much  to  the  dismay  of  Ouida,  Chatto  released  the  first  “cheap  editions” 
of  her  novels  in  the  yellow-back  format.  Ouida  was  never  a  fan  of  these  editions, 
as  they  would  regularly  cut  into  the  sales  of  a  book’s  initial  release.  More  tell¬ 
ingly,  however,  was  her  disdain  for  their  cover  art  and  graphic  design,  which 
she  considered  “hideous”  and  “gaudy.”  In  some  respects,  these  illustrations 
sought  to  soften  Ouida’s  lingering  image  as  a  sensationalist  novelist.  Among 
her  readers,  many  were  devoted  to  the  faster-paced  romances  of  her  early  years, 
but  there  was  a  financial  incentive  in  expanding  her  readership  by  packaging 
her  works  in  terms  that  were  more  palatable  to  the  larger  public.  For  this 
marketing  campaign  to  be  successful,  Chatto  had  to  effectively  operationalize 
cover  art  that  would  simultaneously  moderate  the  immorality  of  her  books 
while  drawing  the  eye  of  the  potential  buyer.  Artistic  licenses  had  to  have 
been  assumed  by  designers  in  their  effort  to  sell  the  book  with  a  compelling 
glimpse  of  the  narrative. 

Even  though  the  bindings  for  her  American  editions  lacked  illustration, 
stamped  or  on  paper  covers,  by  the  1880s,  Lippincott  was  publishing  her  books 
with  increasingly  decorative  bindings.  Selling  her  books  in  a  flooded  market 
clearly  played  a  role  in  these  promotional  decisions.  At  first,  Lippincott  was 
among  the  most  generous  of  Ouida’s  publishers,  paying  her  upwards  of  £300 
per  annum  by  way  of  a  gentleman’s  agreement  with  the  firm’s  founder,  Joshua 
Ballinger  Lippincott.  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  however,  Ouida  was  receiv¬ 
ing  only  £75  for  the  American  rights  to  publish  her  work  in  the  first  edition. 
A  letter  from  the  Lippincott  firm  to  the  author  dated  May  11,1881  articulates 
the  situation  in  unambiguous  terms:  “You  speak  of  having  been  offered  more 
[money]  by  another  house.  That  offer  was  certainly  made  in  ignorance  of  what 
the  sales  of  the  original  editions  have  been  since  the  commencement  of  the 
cheap  ‘library’  piracies...”  Until  the  International  Copyright  Agreement  of 
1891  was  passed  into  law,  British  authors  did  not  have  the  same  protections  in 
America  as  they  had  in  England;  hence,  in  addition  to  the  death  of  Joshua  B. 
Lippincott  (1813-1886),  which  effectively  ended  their  prior  agreement,  pirating 
was  a  major  factor  of  the  loss  in  her  American  income. 
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Peter  Fenelon  Collier  (1849-1909)  was  one  of  the  most  successful  publishers 
to  sell  unauthorized  editions  of  her  work.  Born  in  County  Carlow,  Ireland  in 
1849,  Collier  immigrated  to  Dayton,  Ohio  as  a  teenager.  After  saving  wages 
from  a  sales  job,  he  started  his  own  publishing  company  with  the  idea  of  pub¬ 
lishing  books  for  American  Roman  Catholics.  By  1888,  he  founded  a  successful 
magazine  that  would  reach  a  circulation  of  more  than  250,000  readers  in  less 
than  five  years.  It  was  during  these  years  that  Collier  published  his  1889  and 
1893  editions  of  Ouida’s  collected  works,  Ouida  Illustrated.  Collier,  exhibit¬ 
ing  loyalty  to  his  Irish  heritage,  hired  Tom  Mcllvaine  and  M.  O’Connor  as 
illustrators  for  the  set.  After  the  Lippincott  first  edition  oL4  Leaf  in  the  Storm 
(1872),  fully  illustrated  editions  in  America  date  as  far  back  as  early  as  1887, 
with  the  similarly  pirated  Franklin  edition  of  Wanda.  But  never  before  had  her 
works  been  illustrated  on  the  scale  of  the  Collier  set.  The  collection  consists 
of  twelve  volumes  containing  at  least  eighteen  of  her  novels  and  several  col¬ 
lections  of  her  shorter  works.  Each  book  in  the  collection  had  at  least  one  or 
two  unpretentious  illustrations  that  vary  between  simple  and  impressionistic. 

The  illustrations  for  Folle-Farine  (1871)  during  this  period,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  were  inflected  by  reigning  social  attitudes  and  values.  The  novel’s 
plot  follows  the  misadventures  of  Folle-Farine  —  a  half-French,  half- Roma 
girl  seeking  emancipation  through  a  love  of  art  that  ultimately  consumes  her. 
The  young  girl  is  domestically  enslaved  to  her  grandfather  and  rejected  by  the 
local  community,  so  much  so  that  she  is  called  simply  “the  dust”  or  the  “the 
daughter  of  the  devil.”  Notions  of  heredity  and  breeding  often  formed  the 
basis  for  Victorians  construction  of  race,  and  Folle-Farine  as  a  character  epito¬ 
mizes  the  cultural  and  ethnic  “other”  that  was  often  the  product  of  such  social 
constructions.  The  character  allows  Ouida  to  explore  complicated  interplay 
between  biological  determinism,  externalized  genius,  and  the  ability  to  per¬ 
ceive,  love,  and  genuinely  appreciate  art.  She  instrumentalizes  Folle-Farine’s 
ethnic  heritage  and  uses  it  to  illustrate  the  callousness  of  a  world  largely  blind 
to  genius.  We  learn  that  the  “skin  of  the  child  was  brown,  with  a  golden  bloom 
on  it.”  We  find  that  her  hair  is  curly.  And  when  she  matures  to  womanhood, 
she  is  described  as  a  sexualized  and  objectified  nineteenth-century  woman 
of  color  while  others  see  in  her  person  a  stunning  beauty  that  Folle-Farine 
herself  cannot  perceive. 

In  the  illustrated  editions  of  the  novel,  nearly  all  the  undertones  connoting 
both  the  character’s  racialization  and  sexualization  are  virtually  stripped  away. 
In  both  the  front  cover  illustration  on  the  1896  yellow-back  and  the  illustration 
in  the  1889  Collier ,  foregrounded  instead  is  an  “innocence  lost”  motif  that  re¬ 
configures  the  primary  ethnic  signifier,  the  brown  skin  to  a  lighter  complexion. 
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This  delicate  instantiation  of  ethnic  transposition  is  most  noticeable  in  the 
frontispiece  illustration  for  P.  F.  Collier’s  edition,  as  the  image  has  the  little 
Roma  girl  dancing  in  the  center  of  a  community  fete.  The  cover  illustration 
for  the  yellowback  handles  the  issue  of  phenotypical  representation  slightly 
differently  by  adding  a  hint  of  red  to  the  protagonist’s  complexion. 

Folle-Farine  was  comparatively  well  reviewed  and  mildly  successful.  It 
had  its  admirers  and  contemporaneous  theatrical  adaptations.  Still,  it  never 
reached  the  status  of  Under  Two  Flags  (1867).  One  of  Ouida’s  most  famous 
novels,  Under  Two  Flags  —  essentially  a  romance  set  in  the  genre  of  war  fiction 
—  consistently  sold  well  over  many  decades.  Chatto  &  Windus,  for  instance, 
printed  8,000  copies  of  the  5s  edition  and  as  many  as  35,000  copies  of  the 
two-shilling  reprint  in  the  early  1880s.  With  the  overwhelming  success  of 
her  1880  novel  Moths,  her  popularity  in  the  literary  scene  had  peaked.  By  the 
time  that  Strathmore  (1865)  was  reissued  as  a  sixpenny  novel  in  1885,  its  sales 
reached  100,000  copies.  A  tension  began  to  emerge,  then,  that  pitted  the 
popularity  of  her  works  in  the  cheap  and  pirated  editions  against  the  stunted 
sales  of  her  books  in  higher  quality  formats. 

Prior  to  the  discontinuation  of  the  format  in  1894,  sales  for  the  expensive 
triple-decker  first  editions  of  Ouida’s  novels  had  never  been  particularly  high. 
The  author  herself  had  never  been  a  fan  of  the  three-volume  format,  the  six- 
shilling  cloth  edition,  or  the  six-penny  reprints.  She  believed  that  it  would 
have  been  best  if  her  books  had  been  marketed  with  the  format  and  graphic 
design  of  French  novels  to  discerning,  art-conscious  consumers.  Despite 
her  desires,  after  this  point,  both  the  sales  for  the  cloth  editions  of  her  latest 
novels  and  the  public’s  appetite  for  her  shifting  approach  to  fiction  began  to 
decline.  By  the  1890s,  novellas  and  short  story  collections  made  up  the  bulk 
of  Ouida’s  publications.  These  stories,  like  The  Tower  of  Taddeo  (1892),  Two 
Offenders  (1894),  Toxin  (1895),  and  An  Altruist  (1897),  were  more  sophisticated 
than  her  popular  novels  of  the  1860s  and  more  acerbic  than  her  society  novels 
and  peasant  novels  in  the  Italian  set.  Gone  was  the  sensationalism,  washed 
was  the  sentimentalism,  and  fading  was  the  romance  and  biting  satire  of  her 
society  novels.  In  their  place  came  disillusionment  and  political  invective. 

The  heightened  sense  of  compositional  sophistication  in  these  stories 
were  closely  matched  by  a  new  level  of  artistic  sophistication  in  the  illustrated 
editions  of  these  works.  These  books  tended  to  have  illustrations  from  illus¬ 
trators  who  were  also  fine  artists  rather  than  just  caricaturists  or  cartoonists. 
Holland  Tringham,  for  example,  received  commissions  to  paint  Edward  VII 
and  Queen  Alexandra.  He  illustrated  Ouida’s  The  Tower  of  Taddeo,  a  story  about 
a  book  collector  who  falls  perilously  in  debt  over  his  passion  for  collecting. 
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Louise  L.  Heustis,  illustrator  for  Toxin ,  was  an  Alabama-born,  European- 
trained  landscape  and  portrait  painter.  These  artists  produced  highly  detailed 
illustrations  that  depicted  lifelike  cityscapes  and  realistic  character  designs. 
However,  new  works  were  not  the  only  titles  to  receive  this  treatment.  In 
1893,  Lippincott  published  a  special  illustrated  edition  of  Under  Two  Flags  that 
followed  this  quiet  trend.  Illustrated  by  G.  Montbard  (born  Charles  Auguste 
Loyes,  1841-1905),  who  had  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  Royal 
Society  of  British  Artists,  and  engraved  by  Emile  Louise  Derbier,  this  expensive 
edition  sold  for  $3.00,  which  was  twice  the  price  of  the  regular  cloth  edition. 
Combined  with  improved  typography,  Montbard’s  fine  illustrations  warranted 
the  notable  difference  in  price.  Still,  much  like  the  other  examples,  Montbard 
kept  his  audience  in  mind,  even  with  a  level  of  representation  that  was  clearly 
informed  by  research  and  a  desire  for  historic  and  geographic  authenticity. 
In  opting  to  depict,  for  example,  the  cap  closest  to  those  worn  by  American 
soldiers,  the  soldiers  cap,  Montbard’s  illustrations  ground  the  foreignness 
of  the  Chasseurs  d’Afrique  uniforms  of  the  period  to  the  experiences  of  the 
nineteenth-century  American  war  front.  The  choice  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  cylindrical  kepi  portrayed  in  the  cover  art  for  Chatto’s  sixpenny  reprint  of 
the  same  novel.  Likewise,  not  only  is  Cigarette’s  Vivandiere  uniform  shown 
in  a  likeness  most  familiar  to  the  American  audience,  her  commanding  mas¬ 
culinity  is  feminized  in  her  pathetic  submission  to  Bertie  Cecil  illustrated  at 
the  novel’s  conclusion. 

Apart  from  an  isolated  instance  in  1875,  the  close  of  the  century  also  marked 
the  point  at  which  Ouida’s^4  Dog  of  Flanders,  once  an  earnest  political  story, 
was  reframed  as  a  children’s  story.  Ouida  sometimes  featured  children  in 
novels  and  short  stories  clearly  intended  for  adults,  but  since  she  had  also 
dabbled  in  children’s  literature,  the  gradual  transformation  was  a  logical  one. 
As  Andrew  King’s  2016  essay  “Impure  Researches,  or  Literature,  Marketing, 
and  Aesthesis”  revealed,  “After  the  initial  appearances  of  A  Dog  of  Flanders  in 
generic  middle-class  publications,  two  distinct  markets  emerge,  most  clearly 
towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century:  the  children’s  as  the  primary,  and, 
as  the  secondary,  the  ‘art  book’  designed  more  for  display  than  for  reading.” 
The  shift  becomes  clear  when  looking  at  the  1893  Lippincott  edition  illustrated 
by  Edmund  H.  Garrett  (1853-1929).  Best  known,  perhaps,  for  his  Jane  Eyre 
illustrations,  Garrett  gives  the  story  an  atmosphere  that  is  warmer  and  more 
pleasant  than  Bensell’s  scene.  Prolific  children’s  literature  illustrator  Maria 
L.  Kirk  (1860-1938)  illustrated  subsequent  early  twentieth-century  printings 
of  A  Dog  of  Flanders  from  Lippincott.  Kirk,  another  Pennsylvanian,  created 
gentle  pastoral  imagery  populated  by  docile  townsfolk  with  kindhearted  ex¬ 
pressions.  These  full-color  illustrations,  rendered  in  soft,  pastel  color  schemes, 
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provide  us  with  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  culmination  of  years  of 
rebranding.  The  privileging  of  the  Dutch  klompen  over  the  Belgian  sabot, 
moreover,  emblematized  the  fantastical  conflation  of  Dutch  and  Belgian 
cultures  associated  with  this  story. 

The  first  couple  of  decades  of  the  twentieth  century  had  publishers  strug¬ 
gling  to  capitalize  on  what  little  remained  of  Ouida’s  waning  popularity.  In 
England,  it  was  a  time  when  the  standard  six-shilling  cloth  editions  often 
had  to  compete  with  the  sixpenny  reprints.  For  Ouida,  the  sixpenny  reprints, 
which  at  one  point  had  print  runs  as  high  as  200,000  copies  for  her  novels, 
were  dramatically  falling  in  sales  with  each  passing  year.  By  1912,  Chatto  sold 
less  than  2,000  copies  of  Princess  Napraxine  (1884)  in  a  run  of  25,000  they  had 
printed  in  the  sixpenny  format.  In  a  reversal  of  the  marketing  tactics  employed 
with  the  yellow-backs,  the  sixpenny  reprints  were  issued  in  eye-catching  covers 
that  marked  the  publisher’s  effort  to  recapture  the  sensationalism  of  her  past 
work.  Early  twentieth-century  printings  of  novels  like  Strathmore ,  Puck  (1870), 
and  Moths  featured  menacing  men,  vulnerable  women,  and  sexually  sugges¬ 
tive  embraces.  Cover  art  for  novels  from  her  Italian  set,  such  as  Pascarel  (1874) 
and  Ariadne  (1877),  positioned  lead  characters  in  melodramatic  gesticulation 
to  accentuate  rather  than  downplay  their  ethnicity.  These  sixpenny  reprints 
were  in  some  respects  a  precursor  to  the  emerging  pulp  fiction  industry.  The 
proliferation  of  cheap  editions  and,  later,  photoplay  versions  of  Ouida’s  more 
famous  novels,  perhaps,  informed  Carl  Van  Vechten’s  claim  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  his  1921  Boni  &  Liveright  edition  of  In  a  Winter  City  (1876)  that  “a 
new  edition  of  Ouida,  on  good  paper,  handsomely  printed  and  bound,  with 
prefaces  by  a  few  of  her  more  illustrious  admirers,  would  do  much  to  dispel 
the  current  which  has  it  that  in  reading  Ouida  one  is  descending  to  the  depths 
of  English  literature.” 

f 
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also  a  serious  collector  of  Ouida,  the  subject  of  his  article).  He  holds  a  PhD  in  Informa¬ 
tion  Studies  from  UCLA,  and  among  his  publications  is  “Revolution  in  Black:  Black 
American  Alternative  Press  and  Popular  Culture  at  the  End  of  the  Twentieth  Century” 
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African  American  publishing  and  printing,  and  American  Ouidiana.  In  addition,  he  is 
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Rediscovering  an  Award-Winning  Book 
Illustrator:  Alice  Barber  Stephens 

Martha  H.  Kennedy 

With  remarkable  skill,  energy,  and  in  sight,  Alice  Barber  Stephens 
(1858-1932)  created  hundreds  of  illustrations  for  short  stories  and  more  than 
fifty  books  during  her  career  which  spanned  the  Golden  Age  of  Illustration  (ca. 
1880-1920).  Her  drawings  for  the  literary  classics  Middlemarch  and  The  Marble 
Faun  have  been  acclaimed  as  among  the  finest  she  produced  —  an  opinion 
that  I  share  with  students  of  her  career.  These  works  reflect  the  impact  of 
her  training  with  American  and  European  painters  in  shaping  her  mature 
approach  to  illustration  and  demonstrate  her  particular  strengths  as  a  book 
illustrator.  In  addition  to  her  achievements  in  this  specialty,  Stephens  stands 
out  among  her  peers  as  a  pioneering  talent  who  also  contributed  more  broadly 
to  the  professional  advancement  of  sister  artists. 

The  Prints  and  Photographs  Division  at  the  Library  of  Congress  holds  key 
original  drawings  by  Stephens  for  both  novels.  Discussion  of  how  examples 
from  each  book  interrelate  with  and  amplify  relevant  text  will  clarify  and 
highlight  her  accomplishments  as  an  illustrator.  It  is  useful  at  first,  however, 
to  situate  Stephens  within  the  broader  context  of  illustration  art  during 
her  career  and  give  a  brief  biographical  overview  that  outlines  her  artistic 
development  prior  to  her  winning  the  prestigious  commissions  to  illustrate 
Middlemarch  and  The  Marble  Faun. 

Prolific  and  extremely  hard-working,  Stephens  taught  and  mentored  as¬ 
piring  illustrators,  exhibited  her  work  often,  and  was  an  early  professional 
networker.  After  she  married  in  1890  and  had  a  child  in  1893,  she  continued 
working  actively,  unlike  most  female  peers  —  a  fact  that  makes  her  a  super- 
woman  of  her  time.  Not  only  did  she  teach  courses  on  drawing  portraits  and 
illustration  at  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design,  she  befriended  one  of  her 
students  Charlotte  Harding  (1873-1951)  with  whom  she  shared  a  studio  from 
1899  to  1903.  Over  the  course  of  her  career,  Stephens  exhibited  paintings 
or  drawings  at  national  and  international  venues,  won  critical  praise  and  at 
least  five  awards.  When  she  and  Emily  Sartain  co-founded  the  Plastic  Club 
in  1897,  they  established  an  organization  similar  to  clubs  where  male  artists 
met  and  made  professional  connections.  This  women’s  organization  provided 
female  artists  a  much-needed  platform  to  advance  their  own  career  interests 
through  classes,  lectures,  exhibitions,  and  other  activities,  affording  them 
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opportunities  to  make  professional  contacts.  With  her  husband  Charles  H. 
Stephens,  she  was  also  a  founding  member  of  the  Fellowship  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Academy  of  Fine  Art. 

Photographic  portraits  reveal  little  about  Stephens’s  personality,  but  writ¬ 
ers  who  knew  and  interviewed  her  mention  her  sense  of  humor  and  friendly 
personality.  These  attributes  in  addition  to  her  artistic  gifts  and  work  ethic 
contributed  to  her  long,  successful  career.  Born  in  1858  near  Salem,  New 
Jersey,  Alice  Barber  was  the  eighth  of  nine  children  in  a  Quaker  farming  family. 
While  still  in  secondary  school  she  showed  such  talent  for  drawing,  she  began 
attending  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women.  By  1874,  she  began 
studying  wood  engraving  from  John  Dalziel,  an  acclaimed  English  artist  in 
the  field.  Early  examples  include  her  portrait  of  him  (ca.  1876)  and  one  of  Lucy 
Webb  Flayes,  wife  of  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  The  latter  was  a  part  of 
a  commission  to  engrave  portraits  of  notable  American  women.  (See  http:/ / 
www.loc.gov/pictures/item/2010718341/and http://www.loc.gov/pictures/ 
item/2010718343/ .)  Although  she  quickly  excelled  at  and  supported  herself 
with  wood  engraving,  she  also  aspired  “to  paint  and  illustrate... to  get  away 
from  the  confining  work  of  the  block.”  From  1876  to  1880  she  studied  painting 
and  drawing  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Art  with  Thomas  Eakins, 
whose  teaching  was  grounded  in  study  of  the  nude.  This  rigorous  training 
was  critical  to  her  developing  the  ability  to  depict  the  human  figure  that  is 
apparent  in  her  painting  of  the  Women's  Life  Class ,  ca.  1879  that  she  donated 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Art. 

As  one  of  Eakins’  star  students,  Stephens  was  entrusted  by  him  to  engrave 
some  of  his  commissions  for  publication  from  1878  to  1881  as  seen  in  her  im¬ 
pressive  rendering  of  his  painting,  The  Biglin  Brothers  Turning  the  Stake,  ca.  1881. 
(http://www.loc.gov/pictures/item/2010718345/)  She  annotated  another 
of  her  wood  engravings  of  ca.  1881  thusly,  “I  consider  this  and  other  plates 
engraved  of  the  Tanagra  Figurines  among  my  best  work  in  wood  engraving.” 
Stephens  may  also  have  studied  with  Howard  Pyle,  one  of  the  era’s  great  il¬ 
lustrators  and  widely  considered  the  greatest  teacher  in  the  field,  but  sources 
mention  that  supporting  documentation  has  not  been  found.  She  did,  however, 
express  appreciation  for  his  and  other  illustrators’  work. 

Stephens  supported  herself  with  wood  engraving  throughout  the  early  1880s 
while  continuing  to  hone  her  drawing  skills.  One  drawing  titled  Philadelphia] 
Alms  House:  A  Busy  Corner  in  the  Shoemaker's  Room  underscores  her  interest  in 
humble  subjects.  Whether  engraving  drawings  by  others  or  herself  during  this 
time,  she  contributed  to  many  periodicals  including  Scribner's  Monthly,  Harper's 
ToungPeople,  Harper's  Bazaar,  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine,  Century  Illustrated 
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Alice  BarberStephen  s,Phila[delphia] Alms  House:  A  Busy  Corner  in  the  Shoemaker's  Room,  ink  draw¬ 
ing,  signed  by  Alice  Barber,  ca.  1889.  (Cabinet  of  American  Illustration,  Prints  and  Photographs 
Division,  Library  of  Congress.  LC-DIG-cai-2ai505o) 

Monthly,  Cosmopolitan,  Collier's  Weekly,  Women's  Home  Companion,  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  and  too  many  more  to  list.  As  she  transitioned  to  mainly  doing  her 
own  illustrations,  she  worked  herself  into  exhaustion.  To  recover,  she  traveled 
to  Europe  where  she  remained  and  studied  from  1886  to  1887. 

She  first  went  to  London  where  American  illustrator  Edwin  Austin  Abbey 
introduced  her  to  the  painter  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema  who  was  renowned  for 
his  meticulous  rendering  of  antique  settings  in  his  work.  The  older  artist’s 
virtuoso  technique  may  have  motivated  or  reinforced  Stephens’  development 
of  her  own  exacting  standards  in  striving  for  accurate  period  detail  in  her  own 
work.  In  Paris,  she  pursued  art  training  at  the  Academie  Julian  with  Tony 
Robert-Fleury  and  at  the  Academie  Colorassi,  two  art  schools  that  admitted 
women,  unlike  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  Robert-Fleury  was  well-known 
for  his  dramatic  paintings  of  history  scenes  and  was  prominent  as  a  teacher 
whose  students  included  many  famous  artists.  Barber  also  traveled  in  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  Italy  before  returning  home.  From  these  experiences  she  gained 
knowledge  of  notable  trends  in  European  art  including  Arts  and  Crafts  era 
decorative  styles  and  Impressionism.  (Kennedy,  10.) 
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In  1890  she  received  the  Mary  Smith  Prize  for  her  painting  Portrait  of  a 
Boy,  an  important  honor  from  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Art.  She 
also  married  Charles  H.  Stephens  that  year.  In  1893  they  had  a  son,  Daniel 
Owen,  who  later  generously  donated  most  of  the  drawings  by  his  mother 
that  are  now  in  the  Library  of  Congress’s  Cabinet  of  American  Illustration, 
a  treasured  collection  of  approximately  4,000  works  of  illustration  art.  (See 
http :  //www.  loc .  gov/pictures  /collection  /cai /) . 

Two  beautiful  illustrations  from  1895  indicate  ways  that  Stephens  incorpo¬ 
rated  her  European  training  and  experiences  into  her  work.  In  her  scene  of 
two  women  painters  on  a  hillside,  her  fluid  brushwork  and  fusing  of  line,  form, 
and  color  in  watercolor  show  the  influence  of  Impressionism,  including  her 
interest  in  capturing  passing  effects  of  light  and  color.  The  women  depicted 
also  represent  wonderful  examples  of  the  “New  Woman,”  a  late  nineteenth- 
century  social  phenomenon  —  and  the  kind  of  woman  that  Stephens  herself 
embodied  in  many  ways.  (See  http://www.loc.gov/pictures/collection/cai/ 
item/2010718295/)  Her  training  as  a  painter  is  also  evident  in  the  other 
example,  published  as  Buying  Christmas  Presents.  (See  http://www.loc.gov/ 
pictures/collection/cai/item/20i07i8296/)Theway  she  uses  bold  diagonals 
in  her  composition  infuses  the  scene  with  energy  and  may  reflect  the  influence 
of  dynamic  scenarios  seen  in  European  history  painting.  The  way  Stephens 
organizes  two  figural  groups  and  makes  one  figure  visually  predominant 
probably  indicates  the  influence  of  Eakins. 

Like  him,  she  invariably  worked  from  models.  According  to  accounts  by 
those  who  knew  her,  Stephens  would  prepare  conscientiously  for  her  assign¬ 
ments  by  first  reading  the  manuscript  sent  to  her  by  the  publisher,  determining 
the  incidents  to  be  depicted,  selecting  which  figures  would  be  portrayed,  their 
poses,  desired  light  effects,  and  use  of  the  valuable  collection  of  costumes  she 
owned.  She  also  visited  locations  of  scenes  she  depicted  and  when  that  was 
impossible,  would  do  the  research  needed.  When  it  was  not  possible  to  simu¬ 
late  a  scene,  she  used  her  own  photographs  for  reference.  Such  exceptional 
striving  for  accurate  detail  served  her  well. 

In  1897,  another  landmark  year  for  Stephens,  the  Ladies  Home  Journal  com¬ 
missioned  her  to  provide  six  cover  illustrations  portraying  different  types  of 
the  “American  Woman,”  her  work  to  alternate  with  women  drawn  by  Charles 
Dana  Gibson,  then  and  now  considered  a  leading  light  among  the  era’s  il¬ 
lustrators.  Such  mid-career  highlights  indicate  that  Stephens  had  developed 
the  tools  needed  to  successfully  illustrate  special  editions  of  Middlemarch  and 
The  Marble  Faun.  Her  study  and  travel  abroad  deepened  her  skills  in  design 
and  exposed  her  to  modes  of  painting  that  encouraged  the  use  of  diagonal, 
energizing  composition  and  attention  to  light  effects.  Her  observations  of 
interior  and  exterior  architecture  throughout  her  journeys  in  England  and 
Italy  also  played  into  her  work. 
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The  Library  of  Congress’s  Prints  and  Photographs  Division  holds  ninety- 
five  drawings  and  prints  by  Stephens.  These  include  ten  original  drawings 
for  Middleman!)  (out  of  a  total  of  eighteen  that  were  published  in  the  Thomas 
Crowell  edition  in  1899)  and  five  (out  of  a  total  of  twelve  that  were  published 
in  the  Houghton  Mifflin  edition  in  1900)  of  The  Marble  Faun.  Stephens  com¬ 
pleted  these  commissions  seemingly  back  to  back.  By  the  time  she  created 
illustrations  for  both,  she  had  studied  with  several  leading  American  and 
European  artists  and  traveled  in  both  England  and  Italy,  the  venues  of  these 
novels.  Both  her  American  and  transatlantic  art  experiences  contributed  vi¬ 
tally  to  her  artistic  development,  enabling  her  to  tackle  illustration  of  literary 
classics  by  mid-career  when  she  was  in  her  early  forties. 

Creating  illustrations  for  Middlemarch  presented  challenges  for  Stephens. 
The  novel  features  a  large  cast  of  characters  from  different  social  classes  and 
walks  of  life,  while  also  focusing  on  the  main  characters,  Dorothea  Brooke 
and  Dr.  Tertius  Lydgate.  Each  protagonist  is  idealistic  and  makes  a  disastrous 
marriage,  Dorothea  to  Edward  Casaubon,  a  scholarly  gentleman  notably  older 
than  she,  and  Lydgate  to  Rosamond  Vincy,  a  socially  ambitious  beauty.  The 
plot  largely  involves  how  Dorothea’s  and  Lydgate’s  decisions  play  out  amid 
family  and  social  relationships  in  the  community  of  Middlemarch. 

I’ll  briefly  describe  the  Library’s  drawings  for  Middlemarch  in  the  order 
they  appear,  then  revisit  several  that  focus  on  the  main  characters.  (See  the 
Library’s  images  with  online  catalog  records  at:  http://www.loc.gov/pictures/ 
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search/?q=stephens%2oAND%2omiddlemarch .)  In  the  first,  which  shows 
Dr.  Lydgate  meeting  the  family  of  his  friend,  a  vicar,  Camden  Farebrother, 
Stephens  clearly  indicates  the  relationships  among  them,  placing  Lydgate 
and  Mrs.  Farebrother  in  front  of  the  others.  Working  in  charcoal  pencil, 
Stephens  renders  clothing  and  furnishings  in  fine  detail  that  fits  the  era  and 
demonstrates  her  striving  for  authenticity  in  setting  and  dress. 

In  the  second  scene,  the  newly  married  Dorothea  beseeches  her  older, 
scholarly  husband  for  forgiveness  hours  after  the  two  unexpectedly  had  a 
heated  conversation.  The  next  scene  takes  place  after  the  couple  returned 
home  from  their  honeymoon  in  Rome.  Implications  to  be  drawn  from  both 
scenes  will  be  discussed  below. 

The  next  two  drawings  show  secondary  characters  at  key  moments  in  the 
plot.  The  first  shows  a  wealthy  widower,  Peter  Featherstone,  who,  while  on 
his  deathbed,  calls  a  young  attendant  to  bring  him  two  wills  that  he  has  writ¬ 
ten.  She  refuses  to  do  so.  The  reading  of  Featherstone’s  will  takes  place  in  the 
next  scene. 

The  illustration  that  follows  shows  Dorothea  soon  after  her  husband’s  death. 
While  visiting  with  her  sister  who  recently  had  had  a  baby,  she  appears  sad  and 
still  unaware  of  a  major  condition  of  Casaubon’s  will  —  that  if  she  marries 
Will  Ladislaw,  Casaubon’s  cousin,  she  will  lose  her  inheritance. 

The  next  drawing  shows  a  scene  of  painful  marital  unhappiness  between 
Lydgate  and  his  wife.  The  caption  from  the  text  reads:  “Tears  rolled  silently 
down  Rosamond’s  cheeks.”  A  table  separates  the  figures.  By  positioning  Ro¬ 
samond  amid  furnishings  suggesting  material  affluence,  note  the  clock  and 
candlesticks  on  the  carved  mantel,  Stephens  underscores  the  wife’s  attachment 
to  a  visible  display  of  social  standing.  In  contrast,  Lydgate,  isolated  and  lost  in 
his  thoughts,  turns  away  from  his  wife  and  objects  of  home  decor.  Stephens’s 
skill  in  depicting  interiors  and  beautifully  dressed  figures  enhances  the  scene. 
Mainly  through  artful  composition,  attitudes,  and  facial  expressions,  Stephens 
heightens  the  atmosphere  of  tension  and  alienation  between  husband  and 
wife  in  one  of  her  most  effective  illustrations  for  the  novel. 

The  following  two  illustrations  mark  moments  of  moral  failure  on  the  part 
of  Middlemarch  banker  Nicholas  Bulstrode.  While  watching  Mr.  Raffles  who 
is  shown  in  bed,  Bulstrode  ignores  instructions  from  Dr.  Lydgate  and  Raffles 
dies.  Stephens  depicts  the  sad  outcome  of  this  shocking  oversight  by  showing 
Bulstrode  and  his  wife  in  misery  after  she  has  learned  of  his  many  misdeeds. 
The  last  drawing  pictures  moments  of  reconciliation  and  understanding 
between  Rosamond  and  Dorothea. 

In  addition  to  the  scene  of  Lydgate  and  Rosamond,  Stephens’s  strengths  as 
an  illustrator  are  also  most  apparent  in  her  scenes  that  portray  Dorothea  and 
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Casaubon.  In  the  first,  Dorothea  beseeches  her  husband,  an  older  gentleman 
scholar  to  forgive  her  for  what  she  had  said  during  an  angry  conversation  they 
had  had  earlier  that  day.  This  unexpected  exchange  during  their  honeymoon 
in  Rome  proved  sadly  revealing  to  Dorothea.  While  Casaubon  spent  the  day 
studying  at  the  Vatican,  Dorothea  tried  to  console  herself  in  sightseeing,  then 
appealed  to  her  husband  that  evening.  Placing  the  figures  in  an  elegant,  under¬ 
stated  setting,  Stephens  omits  decorative  furnishings  in  order  to  emphasize 
the  interaction.  The  text  reads,  “’But  you  do  forgive  me?’  said  Dorothea  with 
a  quick  sob.  In  her  need  for  some  manifestation  of  feeling  she  was  ready  to 
exaggerate  her  own  fault.  Would  not  love  see  returning  penitence  afar  off  and 
fall  on  its  neck  and  kiss  it?”  Her  gaze  and  posture  leaning  toward  her  husband 
signal  her  urgent  desire  for  some  sign  of  forgiveness.  Casaubon’s  downward 
gaze,  weary  attitude,  and  closed  form  speak  to  his  aloofness  and  incapacity 
for  emotional  connection. 

This  scene  distills  dramatic  interaction  between  the  protagonists.  Such 
moments  occur  at  times  and  in  places  of  quiet.  Stephens  excelled  at  this 
kind  of  narrative  imagery  rather  than  depictions  of  bold  physical  action.  In 
portraying  how  life  unfolds  for  the  couple  after  they  return  home,  Stephens 
insightfully  captures  the  physical  and  psychological  differences  between  the 
characters.  Casaubon,  self-contained  and  far  removed  from  Dorothea  in  the 
gloom  of  his  library,  sits  before  an  open  book,  holding  his  head  in  his  hands, 
as  if  burdened  by  insecurity  and  indecision  regarding  his  uncompleted  great 
work,  The  Key  to  All  Mythologies.  He  appears  weary  and  withdrawn,  in  contrast 
with  Dorothea,  her  youthful  face  and  figure  pictured  in  the  foreground  match 
the  caption  from  the  text  so  well:  “She  began  to  work  at  once,  and  her  hand  did 
not  tremble.”  Her  outline  signals  determination  and  absorption  in  her  work, 
despite  deep  misunderstanding  between  herself  and  her  husband. 

One  notable  character  not  appearing  in  the  Library’s  drawings  is  Will 
Ladislaw,  Casaubon’s  young  cousin,  who  falls  in  love  with  Dorothea  and  she 
with  him.  Rosamond  and  Lydgate  befriend  him,  and  he  visits  them  at  home. 
At  one  point  Rosamond  seeks  consolation  from  Ladislaw,  and  Dorothea  sees 
them  when  she  delivers  a  letter  for  Lydgate,  mistakenly  thinking  that  the  two 
are  attached.  In  her  last  drawing,  Stephens  shows  the  two  women  reaching  a 
moment  of  understanding  and  reconciliation. 

In  contrast  with  her  drawings  for  Middlemarch ,  Stephens  executed  her  il¬ 
lustrations  for  The  Marble  Faun  in  oil,  which  produces  a  different  effect,  like 
that  of  paintings.  The  Library  holds  five  of  the  twelve  that  she  created  for  this 
two-volume  gothic  romance  first  published  in  i860.  (See  http://www.loc.gov/ 
pictures/search/?q=stephens%2oAND%2omarble%2ofaun%20  .)As  readers 
of  the  novel  know,  the  story  centers  on  three  American  artists  —  Miriam,  with 
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an  unknown  past;  Hilda,  from  New  England;  the  sculptor,  Kenyon  —  and 
their  Italian  friend,  Donatello.  When  Donatello  kills  a  mysterious  man  who 
has  been  following  Miriam,  Hilda  witnesses  the  event.  He,  Miriam,  and  Hilda 
are  tormented  by  guilt.  Eventually,  Donatello  is  arrested,  Kenyon  and  Hilda 
marry,  and  Miriam  disappears  from  the  narrative. 

Stephens  displays  a  flair  for  dramatic  effect  in  her  first  drawing  in  which 
the  friends  first  encounter  the  mysterious  figure  from  Miriam’s  past  while 
sightseeing  in  Rome.  The  scene  in  the  second  drawing  takes  place  later  when 
Miriam  visits  her  friend  Kenyon  at  his  studio.  In  the  third  drawing,  Stephens 
depicts  Donatello,  Kenyon,  and  Hilda  watching  Miriam  with  concern  as  she 
beholds  the  body  of  the  deceased  mysterious  monk  in  a  grand  church  interior. 

In  the  two  drawings  from  the  second  volume  of  the  novel,  Stephens  makes 
Miriam  the  central  figure  of  interest.  Clad  in  black  and  shown  in  attitudes  and 
expressions  that  appear  guilt-stricken,  Miriam  draws  concerned  attention 
from  nearby  figures. 

Stephens  captures  the  grandeur  of  Italian  ecclesiastical  architecture  in 
several  scenes.  While  such  settings  reflect  lasting  impressions  from  her  travel 
in  Italy,  she  does  not  allow  scale  and  authentic-appearing  detail  in  her  settings, 
however,  to  overshadow  dramatic  interaction  between  the  figures.  In  depicting 
Miriam’s  visit  to  Kenyon’s  studio,  Stephens  carefully  balances  visual  interest 
between  their  interaction  and  the  evocative  interior.  Miriam  visits  in  hopes 
of  possibly  confiding  a  secret  that  is  haunting  her,  but  finds  herself  unable  to 
tell  him.  In  the  opinions  of  others  and  myself,  this  beautifully  painted  scene 
could  stand  alone  as  a  work  of  art  without  any  connection  to  a  text.  Between 
this  scene  and  the  next,  the  mysterious  monk  who  has  been  following  Miriam 
is  killed.  Instead  of  depicting  this  shocking  event,  Stephens  shows  the  friends 
in  a  church  interior  where  the  monk’s  body  rests.  Miriam  feels  compelled  to 
look  at  the  corpse  a  second  time  while  her  friends  wait  anxiously  for  her.  Ste¬ 
phens’s  bold  use  of  negative  space  in  the  foreground  brings  dramatic  tension 
to  her  asymmetrical  design. 

While  devoid  of  bold  physical  action,  Stephens  infuses  her  illustrations  for 
this  suspenseful  novel  with  unsettling  moods  amid  Roman  locations  that  she 
depicts  with  impressive  authority.  Insight  into  characters’  flaws  and  strengths 
enabled  Stephens  to  choose  revealing  narrative  interactions  to  depict  in  both 
novels.  In  drawings  for  each,  Stephens  used  her  well-developed,  perceptive 
approach  to  illustration,  skillfully  selecting  and  picturing  decisive  moments 
that  she  could  most  effectively  portray  in  advancing  the  narratives.  This  insight, 
her  clearly  read  compositions,  and  carefully  researched  details  of  period  and 
place  are  among  the  hallmarks  of  Stephens’s  successful,  intuitive  approach 
to  challenging  illustration  assignments. 
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Several  contemporary  awards  attest  to  the  high  regard  in  which  Stephens’ 
illustrations  for  these  novels  was  held.  Her  drawings  for  Middlemarch,  along 
with  those  for  John  Halifax,  Gentleman  (by  Dinah  Maria  Mulock  Craik)  won 
a  Gold  Medal  at  the  Woman’s  Exhibition,  held  at  Earl’s  Court,  London  in 
1899-1900  and  her  illustrations  for  The  Marble  Faun  won  a  bronze  medal  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  Universelle  in  1900. 

In  the  years  following  these  two  commissions,  Stephens  continued  to 
produce  illustrations  for  many  books  including  titles  by  renowned  writers. 
Among  them  are  special  editions  of  Louisa  May  Alcott’s  Little  Women  (1902) 
and  Under  the  Lilacs  (1916),  Oliver  Goldsmith’s  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (1901)  and 
Homespun  Tales  (1909)  and  Mother  Carey's  Chickens  (1911)  by  Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gin.  Other  honors  she  received  included  a  bronze  medal  at  the  Cotton  States 
International  Exposition  in  Atlanta  in  1895;  a  Diploma  of  Honorable  Mention 
for  her  skill  in  teaching  drawing  and  portrait  painting  in  1893;  and  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  teach  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Art  in  1899,  a  rare  honor  for 
a  woman  then  and  one  that  she  had  to  decline.  Although  she  refrained  from 
painting  during  World  War  I,  she  created  a  striking  poster  design  published 
with  five  others  by  prominent  illustrators  in  Red  Cross  Magazine  (November, 
1917),  possibly  at  Charles  Dana  Gibson’s  request.  (See  http://www.loc.gov/ 
pictures/collection  /cai /item /2  010718284/) 

Alice  Barber  Stephens  ranks  among  the  most  distinguished  of  her  peers 
by  virtue  of  the  high  quality  and  quantity  of  illustrations,  by  her  excellence 
as  an  influential  teacher  and  mentor,  by  the  energetic  exhibition  of  her  work, 
by  joining  colleagues  to  found  arts  organizations  that  benefited  female  and 
male  artists,  and  by  continually  striving  to  improve  herself  as  an  artist  —  in 
addition  to  being  a  wife  and  mother.  No  wonder  this  exemplary  artist  objected 
to  having  her  work  set  apart  by  sex  in  exhibitions,  saying  u  Why  woman ...  If 
I  do  clever  work,  why  not  let  it  go  at  that?” 

ff 

Martha  H.  Kennedy,  a  curator  of  popular  and  applied  graphic  art  in  the  Prints  and 
Photographs  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  has  curated  exhibitions  of  cartoon 
and  illustration  art  and  developed  the  Library’s  collections  of  original  graphic  art.  She 
recently  published  Drawn  to  Purpose:  American  Women  Illustrators  and  Cartoonists 
(University  Press  of  Mississippi,  2017).  She  has  contributed  to  American  Art;  Interna¬ 
tional  Journal  of  Comic  Art;  On  Paper:  Journal  of  the  Washington  Print  Club;  Library 
of  Congress  Magazine;  Cartoon  America:  Comic  Art  in  the  Library  of  Congress;  and 
Humor’s  Edge:  Cartoons  byAnnTelnaes.  She  has  also  presented  at  the  2013  and  2018 
National  Book  Festivals,  the  Delaware  Art  Museum,  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Popular 
Culture  Association,  and  the  International  Comic  Arts  Forum. 
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Goblin  Market  in  the  1890s: 

Laurence  Housman,  Gloria  Cardew,  and  the  Value-Added  Book 
Casey  Smith 

Every  book  that  has  any  literary  value  creates  around  itself,  aided  by 
our  imagination,  an  imaginative  atmosphere  of  its  own,  as  we  all  know  from  our 
experience  of  the  charm  of  living  under  the  spell  of  certain  books.  As  the  spell 
of  this  atmosphere  largely  depends  upon  the  cooperation  of  our  imagination 
with  that  of  the  writer,  suggestive  illustrations  that  stimulate  the  bright,  vague, 
picture-weaving  activity  of  our  brain  are  more  welcome  to  us  than  definite 
realizations  that  check  it.  The  illustrator  should  not  obtrude  his  vision  on  ours. 

—  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  1894 

The  ubiquity  of  books  often  renders  them  in  visible,  with  the 
result  that  the  experience  of  reading  often  crystallizes  into  the  mind  of  the 
reader  as  a  purely  mental  process.  The  faculty  of  imagination  —  as  seen  in  the 
passage  above  —  inheres  in  both  the  text  itself  and  in  the  readerly  engagement 
with  it.  At  least  that  is  how  it  seems  to  work  in  most  situations.  We  take  books 
for  granted;  that  is  why  it  is  so  hard  to  see  them  as  artifacts  in  the  first  place.  To 
see  them  as  products  of  conscious  design  is  often  even  harder,  because  to  do 
so  requires  us  to  “break  the  spell,”  something  we  usually  would  rather  not  do. 

As  artifacts  and  objects,  books  privilege  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch;  they 
are  things  we  see  and  feel,  even  though  we  too  often  fail  to  take  notice.  It  is 
not  so  much  that  we  prefer  to  think  of  reading  as  a  somehow  transcendent 
act,  but  that  we  can’t  help  but  to  forget  its  bodily  dimensions.  Christina  Ros¬ 
setti’s  Goblin  Market  and  Other  Poems  was  published  by  Macmillan  in  1862  with 
two  iconic  illustrations  by  the  author’s  brother,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  The 
two  worked  in  close  collaboration,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Christina 
heartily  approved  of  her  brother’s  designs.  The  illustrations  are  part  of  the 
textual  performance;  they  are  not  something  supplementary  to  the  text.  This 
is  true  for  every  illustrated  book,  not  just  the  first  edition  of  Goblin  Market 
and  Other  Poems. 

This  essay  focuses  on  two  discrete  yet  related  textual  productions  of  Goblin 
Market  in  the  1890s:  Laurence  Housman’s  illustrated  version  published  by 
Macmillan  in  1893,  and  a  hand-colored  large  paper  copy  of  this  edition  in  the 
Mark  Samuels  Lasner  Collection  at  the  University  of  Delaware  Library.  This 
is  a  complicated  story  that  could  only  have  taken  place  in  the  1890s  when  a 
form  of  popular  bibliomania  swept  through  Anglo-American  culture.  Lon- 
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don  itself  was  the  undisputed  center  of  innovative  printing,  publishing,  and 
book  production.  Books  were  all  the  rage,  and  any  distinction  that  could  be 
added  to  a  book  was  a  positive  value  both  in  terms  of  art  and  the  marketplace. 

Considering  the  hand-colored  books  of  “Gloria  Cardew”  from  the  late 
1890s,  especially  her  work  with  Housman’s  GoblinMarket  illustrations,  we  can 
see  that  the  materiality  of  the  book  was  asserting  itself  in  a  media  landscape 
that  was  undergoing  rapid  change.  How  can  a  book  be  somehow  more  than 
a  book?  How  can  a  book  find  a  distinction  that  it  doesn’t  share  with  other 
books,  even  other  books  of  the  same  edition?  The  answer  was  simple  and  in 
no  way  a  new  phenomenon:  owners  of  books  have  always  sought  ways  to  add 
value,  whether  through  bespoke  bindings,  “Graingerizing,”  or  added  artwork. 
Cardew’s  hand-coloring  is  well  within  this  tradition,  but  what  makes  it  notable 
and  different  is  its  wide-scale  commercial  appeal  that  extended  to  middle-class 
collectors.  Owning  and  appreciating  books  of  distinction  became  a  popular 
pastime  in  a  way  it  hadn’t  before.  While  Cardew’s  hand-coloring  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  turning  away  from  mass  manufacture  and  standardization,  it  was  also 
a  commercial  enterprise  undertaken  by  a  somewhat  obscure  and  mysterious 
Victorian  bookseller  and  biblio-entrepreneur,  Frank  Karslake  (1851-1920). 

Before  we  get  to  the  1890s,  we  need  to  go  back  to  the  first  publication  of 
Christina  Rossetti’s  poem  and  consider  the  visual  iconography  that  introduced 
the  poem  for  its  first  thirty  years:  the  frontispiece  and  title-page  illustrations 
in  the  1862  first  edition.  “Goblin  Market”  is  perhaps  the  best-known  poem 
associated  with  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  in  art  and  literature.  In  short, 
the  poem  tells  the  story  of  two  sisters:  one  who  succumbs  to  a  fairytale-like 
temptation  and  one  who  saves  and  redeems  the  other  through  her  sisterly 
sacrifice  and  love.  The  imaginative  power  of  the  poem  has  enabled  it  to  take 
on  a  wide  (and  wild)  diversity  of  interpretations  over  the  century  and  half  since 
it  first  appeared.  In  the  nineteenth  century  most  readings  emphasized  the 
actions  of  the  sisters,  and  the  goblins  themselves  play  relatively  minor  roles 
when  the  poem  as  a  whole  is  considered.  This  was  the  primary  interpretation 
of  the  poem  before  Housman’s  illustrated  version  in  1893.  Even  though  both 
of  D.G.  Rossetti’s  illustrations  have  the  sisters  in  the  center  of  the  composi¬ 
tion,  the  goblin-creatures  compete  for  attention  on  the  edges.  They  are  hardly 
incidental  or  minor.  Perhaps  the  goblins  in  the  poem  are  not  unlike  Satan  in 
Milton’s  Paradise  Lost.  Somehow  the  bad  guys  always  get  the  best  lines. 

The  title  page  of  the  1862  edition  features  hand-lettered  text  and  an  image 
of  the  two  sisters,  Laura  and  Lizzie,  asleep  and  dreaming.  The  frontispiece 
opposite  is  the  only  other  image  in  the  entire  book.  Here,  D.G.  Rossetti  de¬ 
picts  the  moment  in  the  poem  when  Laura  cuts  a  lock  of  her  hair  to  exchange 
for  the  enticing  fruit,  while  the  full  cast  of  leering  goblin  merchants  look  on. 
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It's  a  static  moment,  highly  reminiscent  of  the  crucial  hair-cutting  scene  in 
Alexan  der  Pope’s  The  Rape  of  the  Lock.  The  initial  illustrated  opening  in  the 
1862  Goblin  Market  and  Other  Poems  (repeated  in  the  1865  reprint)  forefronts 
the  sisters:  the  title-page  depicts  them  as  virtual  twins,  sleeping  peacefully 
and  dreaming  of  the  rather  jovial  goblin-men. 

In  both  the  1862  and  1865  volumes,  Christina  Rossetti’s  poetry  marches 
straight  through  the  book  without  any  interceding  graphic  material  after  the 
initial  frontispiece  and  title-page  spread.  Excepting  the  two  illustrations,  these 
are  very  plain  or  standard  books  of  poems,  with  unremarkable  typography, 
aside  from  a  publisher’s  binding  designed  by  D.  G.  Rossetti  that  is  restrained 
and  minimalist.  As  a  rule,  volumes  of  serious  verse  in  the  mid-Victorian  period 
were  not  illustrated,  but  when  they  were,  the  illustrations  often  had  little  rela¬ 
tion  to  specific  scenes  taken  from  the  poems  themselves. 

The  celebrated  illustrated  Tennyson,  published  by  Moxon  in  1857,  was  an 
exception.  It  was  not  a  completely  successful  marriage  of  text  and  image,  but 
it  did  point  in  the  right  direction  in  giving  graphic  artists  credit  for  improving 
and  enriching  the  reading  experience.  Gift  books  and  annuals  throughout  the 
period  did  feature  art  and  poetry  together,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  this 
was  a  common  practice  in  all  sorts  of  books.  Images  were  not  sequestered 
from  literary  work;  they  were  increasingly  integrated,  indeed  almost  de 
rigeur.  This  was  certainly  the  case  thirty  years  later,  in  1893,  when  Macmil¬ 
lan  republished  Goblin  Market  with  illustrations  by  Laurence  Housman.  In 
Christina  Rossetti  and  Illustration:  A  Publishing  History  (2002),  Lorraine  Janzen 
Kooistra  recounts  the  long  back-and-forth  between  the  publisher  and  author 
in  accepting  the  artist’s  proposal.  Housman’s  original  plan  was  completely 
at  odds  with  Rossetti’s  understanding  of  the  poem.  He  wanted  to  depict  the 
goblins  as  wearing  masks  that  concealed  their  true  nature.  At  the  height  of 
the  action,  they  would  drop  their  masks,  revealing  that  they  were  not  goblins 
after  all,  but  flawed  humans.  She  thought  the  scheme  ridiculous  and  denied 
Houseman  permission  to  illustrate  her  poem  according  to  his  initial  desires. 

Housman  was  a  devotee  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  and  he  knew 
and  respected  the  work  of  the  Rossettis.  In  the  end,  Christina  Rossetti  agreed 
to  his  revised  illustrations,  even  though  she  never  showed  any  enthusiasm  for 
the  project,  sending  a  copy  to  her  brother,  William  Michael,  with  the  single 
word  inscription:  “Alas!” 

The  regular  copies  of  the  1893  Macmillan  edition  appeared  in  a  green  cloth 
binding  with  an  all-over  gold-tooled  design  by  Housman  in  the  same  tall 
and  narrow  format  chosen  by  Charles  Ricketts  for  John  Gray’s  Silverpoints , 
published  by  Mathews  and  Lane,  also  in  1893.  The  format  itself  was  a  mark 
of  distinction,  as  its  shape  did  not  look  like  a  “normal”  book.  Accentuating 
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ChristinaGeorgina  Rossetti,  GoblinMarket:  Illustrated  by  Laurence  Housman. 
London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1893.  Title  page,  hand-colored  by  Gloria  Carew  (Mark 
Samuels  Lasner  Collection,  University  of  Delaware  Library) 
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the  verticality  of  the  design,  the  title  on  the  cover  is  spread  over  four  lines, 
each  just  three  letters  long:  GOB/LIN/MAR/KET.  Housman’s  illustrations 
emphasize  this  tall  and  narrow  page,  an  effect  that  is  lost  in  the  large  paper 
copies,  which  were  bound  in  boards  without  the  cover  design. 

In  Housman’s  treatment,  Christina  Rossetti’s  poem  takes  a  secondary 
role  to  his  images.  The  text  fills  the  spaces  between  the  illustrations,  and  the 
illustrations  themselves  are  dizzying  and  difficult  to  decipher.  Housman 
foregrounds  the  goblins  rather  than  the  sisters,  and  the  poem  becomes  a  sort 
of  surrealist  children’s  book  about  cute  animals  wearing  human  clothing  —  a 
common  trope  in  Victorian  literature,  culture,  and  advertising. 

In  essence,  Housman  transforms  the  poem  into  a  narrative  obsessed 
with  the  goblins.  The  roles  are  essentially  reversed:  whereas  D.G.  Rossetti’s 
illustrations  depict  the  goblins  as  a  framing  device,  Housman  puts  the  gob¬ 
lins  front  and  center.  Laura  and  Lizzie  appear  in  the  bottom  corners  of  the 
title-page  as  faceless  motifs  or  allegorical  symbols,  not  women.  The  goblins 
run  riot  on  the  rest  of  the  title-page,  as  they  do  through  nearly  every  image  in 
the  book.  Laura  and  Lizzie  merely  play  minor  roles  amid  the  swirling  capes 
and  wide-brimmed  fedoras  of  the  goblins.  Horizon  lines  are  tilted,  and  it’s 
hard  to  make  out  what  exactly  is  going  on.  Reflections  feature  prominently, 
accentuating  Housman’s  manic  dynamism.  His  style  is  maximalist;  he  leaves 
very  little  negative  space,  the  picture  plane  is  typically  dense  and  full.  Close 
inspection  reveals  that  Housman  is  illustrating  scenes  from  the  poem,  nearly 
all  of  which  focus  on  the  goblins.  Looking  through  the  full-page  illustrations 
and  trying  to  find  Laura  or  Lizzie  is  little  bit  like  a  “Where’s  Waldo”  exercise. 

In  many  respects,  Laurence  Housman’s  illustrations  for  Goblin  Market  in¬ 
tervene  or  invade  the  poem  in  an  aggressive  fashion.  Only  seven  out  of  more 
than  seventy  pages  soley  contain  Rossetti’s  text.  Housman’s  illustrations  re¬ 
inscribed  the  poem  for  a  new  generation  of  readers  who  desired  something 
“more”  than  a  standard  book  with  an  un-attenuated  textual  body.  Kooistra 
sums  up  the  dilemma: 

The  gap  between  the  sixties  and  the  nineties  was  a  wide  one,  and  the  revival  of 
Pre-Raphaelite  books  and  their  makers  at  the  close  of  the  century  underscored 
the  differences.  Along  with  the  changes  in  the  social  and  material  system  of 
production  and  reception,  the  hermeneutic  context  for  Rossetti’s  work  had 
necessarily  changed.  The  dynamics  of  book  history  show  that  Goblin  Market 
could  not  be  the  same  poem  when  it  was  produced  in  1893  as  it  had  been  in  1862. 

A  commercial  market  for  slight  books  of  illustrated  poetry  simply  did  not 
exist  in  the  1860s  when  Goblin  Market  and  Other  Poems  was  published.  Hous¬ 
man’s  1893  edition  was  an  unqualified  success  with  both  critics  and  the  public. 
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If  not  for  Housman,  Goblin  Market  might  have  been  left  behind  as  a  footnote 
to  literary  history.  In  any  case,  Christina  Rossetti  died  in  the  year  following 
publication;  she  never  lived  to  see  its  influence.  Housman’s  free  license  with 
her  text  opened  the  veritable  floodgates  once  copyright  restrictions  were 
lifted  at  the  start  of  the  twentieth  century  and  new  illustrated  editions  came 
to  market  with  increasing  frequency. 

All  the  illustrations,  along  with  the  title  page,  vignettes,  and  ornaments  in 
the  large  paper  copy  of  Housman’s  1893  Goblin  Market  in  the  Mark  Samuels 
Lasner  Collection  were  hand  colored  by  a  technically  proficient  watercolor 
illuminator,  the  somewhat  mysterious  Gloria  Cardewin  the  late  1890s.  How 
many  copies  of  Housman’s  Goblin  Market  were  colored  by  Cardewis  unknown, 
but  their  presence  in  libraries  (one  is  in  the  Lisa  Unger  Baskin  Collection  at 
the  Rubenstein  Library,  Duke  University,  another  in  the  Fisher  Library  at 
the  University  of  Toronto)  and  appearance  in  auction  and  dealer’s  catalogues, 
from  1904  to  2016,  suggest  that  quite  a  number  were  produced. 

Cardew’s  work  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Guild  of  Women  Bind¬ 
ers  —  not  a  true  guild  in  any  sense,  but  a  commercial  enterprise  that  was 
simultaneously  a  nod  to  the  medievalizing  effect  of  Arts  and  Crafts  aesthetics 
and  an  acknowledgement  that  modern  times  require  modern  practices  when 
it  comes  to  an  aggressive  public  marketing  campaign.  The  Guild  of  Women 
Bookbinders  first  came  to  notice  in  November  1897  when  the  bookseller 
Frank  Karslake  held  an  exhibition  in  his  Charing  Cross  bookshop  of  new 
bookbindings  carried  out  by  a  women’s  collective  operating  under  his  direct 
supervision.  While  the  focus  of  the  exhibition  was  on  artistic  one-of-a-kind 
bindings,  Karslake  also  introduced  the  work  of  a  young  “hand-colourist,” 
Gloria  Cardew,  and  listed  thirty-two  books  colored  by  her  in  an  addendum 
to  the  catalogue.  Cardew’s  work  was  immediately  recognized  as  highly  ac¬ 
complished.  One  reviewer  commented  that  what  Cardew  had  done  with 
Walter  Crane’s  Reynard  the  Fox  “almost  places  the  volume  on  a  level  with  the 
illuminated  manuscripts  which  were  the  glory  of  monks  of  old.”  It  is  perhaps 
too  easy  to  see  in  Cardew’s  hand-coloring  merely  a  beautification  project, 
an  attempt  to  “prettify”  books.  But  if  we  look  closer  at  the  Goblin  Market  in 
the  Mark  Samuels  Lasner  Collection,  we  can  see  how  her  coloring  helps  to 
make  the  images  more  legible,  defining  volumes  that  otherwise  are  hard  to 
decipher.  Foreground  and  background  become  clearly  delineated,  and  most 
importantly,  the  figures  of  Laura  and  Lizzie  emerge  from  the  busy  and  hec¬ 
tic  goblin  world  to  take  their  own  presence  on  the  page.  Cardew’s  coloring 
reverses  some  of  the  graphic  confusion  in  Housman’s  original  designs.  The 
compositions  seem  quieter  and  more  poised.  As  with  D.G.  Rossetti’s  original 
illustrations,  Cardew’s  work  has  the  effect  of  freezing  the  action,  or  at  least 
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slowing  it  down.  The  goblins  are  tamed,  and  Laura  and  Lizzie  regain  their 
position  as  the  central  subjects  of  the  poem. 

It’s  possible  to  make  too  much  out  of  these  changes.  After  all,  the  basic  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  book  has  not  changed.  It’s  reasonable  to  consider  how  Cardew’s 
coloring  transforms  Housman’s  proto-surrealist  work  into  a  children’s  book. 
Of  course,  there’s  no  reason  a  book  cannot  be  both  proto-surrealist  and  a 
children’s  book.  Think  of  Maurice  Sendak’s  famous  Where  the  Wild  Things  Are 
(1963)  as  a  case  in  point.  Sendak’s  illustrations  are  highly  reminiscent  of  the 
“dream  vision”  of  goblins  depicted  in  the  roundel  of  D.G.  Rossetti’s  title-page 
illustration.  Try  as  you  might,  it’s  impossible  to  imagine  Sendak’s  characters 
in  only  black  and  white. 

A  recent  vogue  (now  passe)  of  the  second  decade  of  the  twenty-first  cen¬ 
tury  for  adult  coloring-books  reminds  us  that  this  impulse  for  “added-value” 
operates  on  a  continuum.  The  transformative  power  of  Cardew’s  coloring  is 
impossible  to  deny.  Yes,  this  is  but  a  side-alley  in  the  vast  world  of  late- Victorian 
book  publishing.  All  the  same,  it  perfectly  encapsulates  the  literary  culture 
of  fin-de-siecle  London. 

Starting  in  the  1880s  and  accelerating  through  the  1890s,  literary  books 
began  to  show  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  materiality  and  design  of  their 
making.  In  late  nineteenth-century  England  the  heightened  profile  of  the 
physical  book  wasn’t  limited  to  small-scale  productions  of  private  presses,  or  to 
the  work  of  isolated  and  idiosyncratic  figures.  The  nascent  field  of  book  design 
had  an  influence  that  spread  throughout  all  sectors  of  publishing.  Books  and 
periodicals  took  extraordinary  efforts  to  make  themselves  present.  Karslake 
and  Cardew  understood  this  impulse  perfectly. 

In  the  publishing  world  of  late-Victorian  London,  the  material  form,  as 
much  as  the  contents,  shared  attention  in  all  facets  of  a  book’s  life,  from  its 
writing  to  its  design,  manufacture,  marketing,  and  reception.  This  outcrop¬ 
ping  of  what  I  call  “popular  belletrism”  is  a  curious  and  fascinating  chapter  in 
literary  history,  and  its  influence  hasn’t  been  adequately  accounted  for.  Book 
design  and  its  relation  to  literary  culture  was  a  subject  of  intense  interest  and 
controversy  during  this  period,  an  abiding  and  central  concern,  hardly  a  fringe 
discourse.  It  is  almost  a  cliche  to  say  that  the  potential  of  the  material  book 
to  contribute  to  the  making  of  literary  meaning  was  rediscovered  by  authors, 
publishers,  printers,  critics,  and  readers  alike  beginning  in  the  1880s. 

Jerome  McGann  in  Black  Riders  (1993)  traces  the  pre-history  of ’’The  Revival 
of  Printing”  to  a  reaction  against  poorly  designed  and  manufactured  books, 
and  he  takes  the  argument  forward  to  show  that  the  physical  forms  of  textual 
transmission  directly  influence  literary  culture: 
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The  explosion  of  fine-press  printing  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  came  as  a 
movement  of  resistance  against  this  new  current  of  commercial  book  produc¬ 
tion.  It  calls  our  attention,  once  again,  to  the  Pre-Raphaelite  and  aesthetic  roots 
of  Modernism,  whose  principal  means  of  production  in  its  formative  years  was 
commonly  through  small  presses  and  finely  printed  books. 

But,  as  McGann  makes  clear,  the  phenomenon  wasn’t  only  a  reaction  against 
low  production  standards,  it  was  also  a  vogue  in  its  own  right: 

Writers  were  going  crazy  about  typographical  form  because  they  were  explor¬ 
ing  the  transformational  resources  of  language  as  a  literal  event  (an  event  of 
letters).  The  psychological  and  symbolic  explorations  of  language  carried  out 
in  the  romantic  tradition  had  left  the  acoustic  and  visual  aspects  of  language 
—  the  physique  of  its  meanings  —  badly  neglected. 

By  the  start  of  the  twentieth  century,  a  book’s  material  design  was  under¬ 
stood  to  be  a  constituent  part  of  the  experience  of  reading.  This  phenomenon 
wasn’t  restricted  to  writers,  to  small  presses  and  to  finely-printed  books;  it 
extended  to  commercial  publishers  and  to  ventures  such  as  Karslake’s.  In  A 
Defence  of  the  Revival  of  Printing  (1899)  Charles  Ricketts  calmly  commented, 
“No  discussion  is  needed  to  prove  that  the  final  carrying  out  of  a  design  by 
the  designer  is  a  desirable  thing  in  itself.”  But  how  might  Ricketts  —  or  we  — 
account  for  a  book  bearing  the  efforts  of  a  creator  or  maker  who  adds  “value” 
in  the  form  of  new  or  different  meanings  once  the  book  has  been  produced? 

Even  though  I  have  highlighted  the  work  of  a  single  artist  who  was  mentioned 
in  the  press  with  the  name  of  Gloria  Cardew,  there  is  a  distinct  possibility 
that  she  never  existed.  Extensive  biographical  and  genealogical  research  has 
failed  to  discover  an  actual  person  with  the  name  of  Gloria  Cardew.  Perhaps 
“Gloria  Cardew”  was  a  fabrication,  a  pen-name,  or  a  stand-in  for  a  team  of 
illuminators  hired  by  Karslake?  Perhaps  it  made  better  publicity  to  promote 
one  remarkable  artist  rather  than  an  assembly  line  of  production  artists?  If 
true,  this  hardly  diminishes  the  work  itself.  Rather,  it  belies  the  active  and 
opportunistic  nature  of  late-Victorian  biblioculture.  These  are  all  fascinating 
questions  that  await  further  research. 

What  does  this  tell  us?  Why  the  1890s?  Was  this  hyper- awareness  of  print 
materiality,  as  McGann  contends  in  Black  Riders,  part  of  the  prehistory  of 
modernism?  Does  it  belie  an  anxiety  of  bibliographic  representation,  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  books  were  inadequate  to  the  task  of  representing  the  consciousness 
of  changed  cultural  circumstances?  Could  it  be  that  new  photo-mechanical 
means  of  reproducing  illustrations  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  popular  image 
began  to  take  away  the  “market  share”  of  cultural  interest  and  authority  so 
long  invested  in  the  traditional  book,  and  that  the  book’s  response  was  an 
instrumental  aestheticization  of  its  form? 
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The  transformative  power  of  Cardew’s  coloring  is  impossible  to  deny.  Yes, 
this  is  a  side  alley  in  the  vast  world  of  late-Victorian  illustration,  publishing, 
and  bookmaking.  All  the  same,  it  perfectly  encapsulates  the  literary  culture 
of  fin-de-siecle  London.  Housman  and  Cardew’s  permutations  of  Rossetti’s 
Goblin  Market  in  the  1890s  provide  a  perfect  case  study  for  a  nascent  cultural 
desire  to  forefront  the  materiality  of  books  by  any  and  all  means  necessary. 

f 
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twenty  years  on  the  faculty  of  the  Corcoran  College  of  Art  +  Design/Corcoran  School 
of  the  Arts  &  Design  at  The  George  Washington  University.  He  also  taught  at  West 
Chester  University.  A  frequent  publisher  and  presenter  of  scholarly  work  on  a  range  of 
topics,  he  recently  presented  a  paper  entitled  “William  Joseph  Ibbett  (1858-1934):  Poet, 
Printer,  Piquerist,  Ripper  Suspect?”  at  RipperConi8,  the  Biannual  Conference  on  Jack 
the  Ripper,  the  Whitechapel  Murders,  True  Crime  and  Late  Victorian  Period  History.  He 
is  an  active  member  of  the  College  Book  Art  Association;  the  American  Printing  History 
Association;  the  Research  Society  for  Victorian  Periodicals;  the  Society  for  the  History 
of  Authorship,  Reading  and  Publishing;  and  the  William  Morris  Society. 
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The  Book  Club  of  California  Quarterly 


THE  WILLIAM  BLAKE  GALLERY 

from  JOHN  WINDLE  ANTIQUARIAN  BOOKSELLER 

An  exhibition  space  in  San  Francisco  dedicated  to  works  created  by  the 
influential  19th  century  poet,  artist,  and  engraver.  Featuring  original 
works  and  prints  of  unparalleled  quality,  displaying  Blake’s  range  and 
many  of  his  most  iconic  images. 

49  Geary  Street,  Suite  232 


JOHN  WINDLE  ANT  I  QUA  RIAN  B  0  0  K  S  E  LLE  R 

Offering  an  exceptional  selection  of  fine  and  rare  books  and  manuscripts 
in  all  areas,  from  medieval  times  through  the  twentieth  century.  We  spe¬ 
cialize  in  illustrated  material,  particularly  the  work  of  William  Blake  and 
his  circle,  children’s  books,  medieval  illuminated  and  text  manuscripts; 
English  and  American  literature,  fine  bindings  and  fine  printing. 

49  Geary  Street ,  Suite  233,  San  Francisco,  CA  94108 
(415)  986-5826  \  www.johnwindle.com  \  john@johnwindle.com 


